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of Christianity and of natural law in the interest of an all-inclusive democracy. In the course of time more and more emphasis was put on the argument of utility. The full emancipation of women would, in the words of Elizabeth Oakes Smith, not only enable women to achieve that individuality which was their due; it would also make "the world the better for it." Once free women from the slavery that welded them, regardless of their true individuality, into one stereotype, and they would raise to new heights every cause dear to the best of men: justice, religion, freedom, democracy. The subordination of women, concluded Mrs. Smith, had made them a retarding force in civilization; their emancipation would convert them into a dynamic agent for its progress.
The most profound treatise on women's rights was Margaret Fuller's Woman in the Nineteenth Century. In this remarkable book the New England Transcendentalist critic brought together virtually all the arguments in behalf of the full development of women as individuals, and to these she added certain psychological insights and social visions of her own. Sex, she contended, is a relative, not an absolute, matter: "There is no wholly masculine man, no purely feminine woman/* Thus all nature cried out against the hard and fast barrier society had drawn between the two. Once this truth was recognized, women would cease living so entirely for men and begin to live for themselves as well. And in so doing they would, in truth, help men to become what had been promised, the sons of God. For men's interests were not contrary to those of women; they were identical by the law of their common being, a law which, if observed, would make them the pillars of one porch, the priests of one worship, the bass and contralto of one song. Man had educated woman more as a servant than as a daughter and had found himself a king without a queen. Stripped of its occasionally vague mysticism and its Transcendentalist verbiage, Woman in the Nineteenth Century is seen to demand, on the score of reason, religion, and beauty, the elevation of sex relationships to a new and thoroughly democratic level.
Nor did the feminism of the mid-century decades operate merely on the plane of ideas. Thanks to the courage and energy of the pioneers and the encouragement of such sympathetic men as Channing, Emerson, Garrison, Greeley, and Phillips, a few women created careers that not only enabled them to support themselves and in some cases the less effective members of their families also, but at the same time afforded